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Emerson and Carlyle again. 


AN interesting feature of the Carlyle-Emerson Cor- 
respondence, quite neglected by the reviewers, is the un- 
conscious approval shown by each of his own method and 
aim, and the desire that his friend should try his hand at 
the same sort of literary work. Emerson wants Emerso- 
nian epigrams from Carlyle; Carlyle wants Carlylean 
thunder from Emerson. Each was unwittingly his own 
ideal. Perhaps this is always the case. The thing 
which a man's nature calls him to do,—what else so 
well worth doing? Certainly nothing else to him,—but 
to another? How surely each one of us would make 
our fellow over in our own image. Carlyle wants 
Emerson more practical, more concrete, more like him- 
self, in short. ‘ The vile Pythons of this Mud-world do 
verily require to have sun-arrows shot into them, and 
red-hot pokers stuck through them, according to occa- 
sion ;’ do this as I am doing it, or trying to do it, and 
I shall like you better. It is well to know that Nature 
will make good compost of the carcass of an Oliver 
Cromwell, and produce a cart-load of turnips from the 
same, but it is better to appreciate and make the most 
of the live Oliver himself. ‘A faculty is in you fora 
sort of speech which is itself action, an artistic sort. You 
tell us with piercing emphasis that man’s soul is great ; 
show us a great soul of a man, in some work symbolic of 
such ; this is the seal of such a message, and you will 
feel by-and-by that you are called to do this. I long to 
see some concrete Thing, some Event, Man’s Life, 
American Forest, or piece of Creation, which this Emer- 
son loves and wonders at, well Zmersonized, depicted by 
Emerson, filled with the life of Emerson and cast forth 
from him, then to live by itself.’ Again: ‘I will have 
all things condense themselves, take shape and body, if 
they are to have my sympathy, I have a dody myself ; in 
the brown leaf, sport of the Autumn winds, I find what 
mocks all prophesyings, even Hebrew ones ;’ ‘ Alas, it 
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is so easy to screw one’s self up into high and even 
higher altitudes of Transcendentalism, and see nothing 
under one but the everlasting snows of Himmalayah, 
the Earth shrinking to a Planet, and the indigo firma- 
ment sowing itself with daylight stars; easy for you, 
for me; but whither does it lead? I dread always, to 
inanity and mere injuring of the lungs !’—with more 
of the same sort. 

On the other hand, Emerson evidently tires of Car- 
lyle’s long-winded heroes. He would have him give us 
the gist of the matter in a few sentences. Cremate your 
heroes, he seems to say ; get all this gas and water out 
of them, and give us the handful of lime and iron of 
which they are composed. He hungered for the ‘ cen- 
tral monosyllables.’ He praises Cromwell and Fred- 
eric, yet says to his friend: ‘ That book will not come 
which I most wish to read, namely, the culled results, 
the quintessence of private conviction, a Ader veritatis, a 
few sentences, hints of the final moral you draw from so 
much penetrating inquest into past and present men.’ 

This is highly characteristic of Emerson, his bid for 
the quintessence of things. He was always impatient 
of creative imaginative works ; would sublimate or evap- 
orate them in ahurry. Give him the pith of the matter, 
the net result in the most pungent words. It must still 
be picture and parable, but in a sort of disembodied or 
potential state. He fed on the marrow of Shakspeare’s 
sentences and apparently cared little for his marvellous 
characterizations. One is reminded of the child’s 
-riddle : Under the hill there is a mill, in the mill there 
is a chest, in the chest there is a till, in the till there is 
a phial, in the phial there is a drop I would not give for 
all the world. This drop Emerson would have. Keep 
or omit the chest and the mill and all that circumlocu- 
tion, and give him the precious essence, But the artis- 
tic or creative mind does not want things thus abridged, 
—does not want the universe reduced to an epigram. 
Carlyle wants an actual flesh-and-blood hero, and what 
is more, wants him immersed head and ears in the 
actual affairs of this world. 

Much as we love and revere Emerson and immeasur- 
able as his service has been, especially to the younger 
and more penetrating minds, I think it will not do at 
all to say, as Mr. Stedman does in his late essay, that 
Emersun is as ‘far above Carlyle as the affairs of the 
soul and universe are above those of the contempo- 
rary, or even the historic, world.’ Above him he 
certainly was, in a thinner colder air, but not in any 
sense that implies greater power or a farther range. 
His sympathies with the concrete world and his gripe 
upon it were far less than Carlyle’s. He bore no such 
burden, he fought no such battle as the latter did. His 
mass, his velocity, his penetrating power are less. A 
tranquil, high-sailing, fair-weather cloud, and a mas- 
sive, heavy-laden storm-cloud, are these two friends. 
Carlyle was never placidly sounding the azure depths 
like Emerson, but always pouring and rolling earth- 
ward, with wind, thunder, rain and hail. He reaches 
up to the Emersonian altitudes, but seldom disports 
himself there ; never loses himself, as Emerson some- 
times does; the absorption takes place in the other 
direction ; he descends to actual affairs and events with 
fierce precipitation. 

All men would choose Emerson’s fate, Emerson’s 
history ; how rare, how serene, how inspiring, how 
beautiful, how fortunate! But as between these two 
friends, our verdict must be that Carlyle did the more 
unique and difficult, the more heroic piece of work, 
As an artist, using the term in the largest sense, as the 
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measurably Emerson’s superior. Emerson’s two words 
were truth and beauty, which lie, as it were, in the same 

lane, and the passage from one to the other is easy ; it 
is smooth sailing. Carlyle’s two words were truth and 
duty, which lie in quite different planes, and the pas- 
sage between which is steep and rough. Hence the 
pain, the struggle, the picturesque power. Try to 
shape the actual world of politics and human affairs ac- 
cording to the ideal truth, and see if you keep your 
serenity. There is a Niagara gulf between them that 
must be bridged. But what a gripe this man had upon 
both shores, the real and the ideal. The quality of 
action, of tangible performance, that lies in his works, 
is unique. ‘He has not so much written as spoken,’ 
and he has not so much spoken as he has actually 
wrought. Heexperienced, in each of his books, the pain 
and the antagonism of the man of action. His mental 
mood and attitude are the same; as is also his impa- 
tience of abstractions, of theories, of subtleties, of mere 
words. He is as real and as earnest as Luther or Crom- 
well, and his faults are the same in kind. Not the mere 
saying of a thing satisfies him as it does Emerson ; you 
must do it ; bring order out of chaos, make the dead 
alive, make the past present, in some way make your 
fine sayings point to, or result in, fact. He says the 
Perennial lies always in the Concrete. Subtlety of in- 
tellect, which conducts you ‘ not to new clearness, but 
to ever-new abstruseness, wheel within wheel, depth un- 
der depth,’ has no charms for him. ‘My erudite friend, 
the astonishing intellect that occupies itself in splitting 
hairs, and not in twisting some kind of cordage and 
effectual draught-tackle to take the road with, is not to 
me the most astonishing of intellects.’ 

Emerson split no hairs, but he twisted very little 
cordage for the rough draught-horses of this world. 
He tells vs to hitch our wagon toa star; and the star 
is without doubt a good steed, when once fairly caught 
and harnessed. Joun BuRROUGHS. 


The Late Prof. E. H. Palmer. 


IT 1s SAID that in every town of Germany the traveller 
is shown a tower or spire which is affirmed to be the 
highest in all Deutschland. And the public is so fre- 
quently assured that the last man who passed away 
from the pages of ‘ Men of the Time’ was its greatest, 
that it now transfers to the newspaper the unenviable 
character which a proverb attaches to the tombstone. 
Yet the guide might truly say of many German towers, 
that if not the highest in the Fatherland they are the 
most remarkable ; and I believe that I may truthfully 
declare that Prof. E. H. Palmer, recently renewed in the 
public mind by the work of Walter Besant, was in a 
certain respect one of those who combined, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, the great, the singular, and the origi- 
nal. Fairly balanced, he might be considered as like 
unto, or equalling, his friend Captain Richard Burton, of 
whom I believe that there may be men who have read 
more, some who know as many languages, a few who 
have travelled almost as much, and possibly some 
Irishman who has been in as many rows, personal and 

lemical, but certainly there is no one living who has 
combined these to such a degree—and been to Mecca! 
Prof. Palmer’s languages were fewer than those of 
Burton, he was absolutely perfect in only ten, but each 
of these was to him as English. If he did not, like Mezzo- 
fanti, speak sixty, it was, as he said, because he never 
went out of his way to pick flowers, but merely gath- 
ered a few as he went along. 
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master-worker in, and shaper of, the Concrete, he is im- 
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To give some idea of what he accomplished as a lin- 
guist, I would say that while Russian is about twice as 
hard as German, the classical Arabic is certainly thrice 
as hard as Russian. The commonly spoken vulgar 
Arabic may be fairly learned in a year; the upper form 
requires fully ten, even for aclever linguist. ‘ Natives’ 
who had a right to know have assured me that Prof. 
Palmer was perfect in every respect in this tongue, and 
I know by experience that he constantly passed himself 
off in the vulgar, both on the Moghrebi or Western 
Arabs of Algiers, as well as on those of Misr, or Egypt, 
and El Shams, or Syria, for a fellow countryman, des- 
pite the difference of dialect which is such that there is 
a separate dictionary for the Algerine. One day in 
Paris, Prof. Palmer entered into a conversation with 
two ‘ Turcos’ or Kabyle Zouaves. At last one inquired 
with some feeling, ‘ Why do you dress as youdo? Are 
you not ashamed of yourself?’ ‘Why, how should I 
dress ?’ inquired the Professor. ‘Dress!’ replied the 
indignant Mahometan, ‘why dress like a Muslim—as 
you are!’ This was in reference to Prof. Palmer’s not 
wearing a ¢arbush or fez, but a stove-pipe hat. A Maho- 
metan may wear any article of European clothing save 
this, because when he prays, the head must be covered 
but the forehead must touch the ground. Hence one of 
the bitterest curses which I picked up in Egypt was 
Allah yelbisak’ borneta! (‘May God make you wear a 
(chimney-pot) hat !’—7.e., ‘May you become a Chris- 
tian!) This is almost as bitter as Yeen al deen'ak! 
(‘ Curse your religion !’), which if uttered by a Christian 
in any particularly pious and somewhat retired Mahome- 
tan community would probably result in his untimely 
decease. 

Much has been said of late, ‘for and against,’ as to 
the fact that Prof. Palmer when given his choice of 
deaths by the Arabs, drew himself up, and to his last 
breath, ere plunging over the rocks and into the dell of 
death, poured forth his soul in such a prolonged and 
awful litany of cursing, that his death was eventually 
ascertained by a rumor of this perfect and sublimely 
artistic malediction. ‘That must have been Sheikh 
Abdullah,’ said with awe and reverence the natives who 
knew him by this name. ‘No one else, this side of 
Mecca, could curse like that !’ 

In the days of the Bible it would have been no crime 
to die cursing the enemies of the Lord, or the Goyim. 
The grand outpourings of the soul in decrying the evil 
ones, like those defaming the devil, are as prayers to 
God. Palmer could be as very an Arab as he could a 
Gypsy ; that is to say, among the dark people, when 
speaking their language, he was simply one of them. 
Of the latter I speak from full experience, for I have 
been for months together with him almost daily among 
the Romany. That Palmer, utterly carried -away by 
his feelings, turned on the foe and died like an Arab 
fighting desperately to the last with the only weapon 
left him, was in keeping with his entire gameness. Had 
he been among the Apaches, and had they burned him 
alive, he would have died singing a death-song such as 
they would never have forgotten. 

I was wont to be the prophet in our little group of 
friends, and /ang syne I told the Professor that the dué&, 
or spirit, said that he would never die in a bed, but with 
his boots on. When tidings-of his death came to Eng- 
land the Zimes said that he was the last man whom one 
would suppose would die such a death—he, the quiet, 
gentle, courteous little Professor. My mind at once 
reverted to the prophecy. It had been fulfilled. 


I can give a very remarkable illustration of Prof. 
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Palmer’s presence of mind in the face of death : Once, 
during his Palestine exploration, he had been decoyed 
by a rascally Arab to a vulgar robber-tribe, that he 
might be previously murdered but chiefly robbed. The 
day before the projected attack, one of the proposing 
assassins quarrelled with the others and confided the 
plot tothe Professor. The next afternoon, the Arabs be- 
gan by being very insolent and abusive. Of this Palmer 
took no notice. Finally the insults became intolerable, 
when, as if startled, he appealed to the tribe. They 
- replied with ridicule. Pausing an instant—drawing 
himself up to his full height, he drew from his pocket a 
letter—it was from his fiancée whom he afterward mar- 
ried—and in tones of thunder exclaimed : ‘ This to 
ME !—down on your knees, you dogs, and kiss the hand- 
writing of the Sultan !’ And down on their knees went 
the entire pack of rascals, and from that hour the Pro- 
fessor ran the entire tribe, as Sheikh, till he left them. 

I have never known a man who could in society be so 
companionable, so agreeable to such a variety of people, 
or so entertaining in so many ways, as Prof. Palmer. 
He gave a great deal of himself to others, but never one 
syllable too much to any one. He was greatly gifted 
with shrewd common-sense, being sceptical or suspicious 
of all new discoveries, testing them thoroughly, but 
cheerfully admitting the genuine. WhenI discovered in 
London a Hindoo who told me that there is in India a 
wandering tribe of Gypsies who are the gypsiest of all 
in that much begypsied land, and who call themselves 
Rom and speak a Romany which is really such, and 
not Panjabi or any other tongue, it was Prof. Palmer 
who interviewed our invaluable curry-maker, and who 
questioned, cross-questioned, sifted and shook all the 
truth out of the mild but possibly mendacious Oriental, 
until he determind that I had this time at least made a 
real find, and tracked the Gypsy original to its lair. I 
shall always regret that with the Ramasecana in our 
hands, we did not then discover that the Thugs call 
themselves Chingani and Chingari; such a triumph 
over Miklosich of Vienna would have so much delighted 
Palmer. 

Prof. Palmer had an even greater talent than that for 
languages. He was unrivalled as an examiner. He 
could, when he himself was imperfectly acquainted 
with a subject, draw out from a candidate what he 
knew, better than any one who knew all about it. Add 
to this, that he was a poet, a lawyer, as an artist clever 
if not great, an unrivalled conversationalist, one apt 
with head or hands at anything. I have never known, 
even among professionals, such a skilful juggler or 
practitioner of legerdermain in all its branches. -He was 
generous to a fault, and surpassed all men whom I have 
ever known in hiding his sorrows from his greatest in- 
timates, and in sharing his joys with all. 

Cuarces G. LELAND. 





Literature 
Dr. Abel’s Iichester Lectures.* 

Dr. ABEL is a man of remarkable gifts and acquire- 
ments. A German by birth and education, he has made 
the ancient Egyptian his special study, and his fame as 
a scholar rests mainly upon his Egyptian work. What 
he is as regards English, this volume clearly testifies ; 
one does not often see our language better and more 
idiomatically written. And his subject involves a wide 
knowledge and delicate appreciation of the Slavic ton- 





* Slavic and Latin. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. (Ilchester Lectures on Comparative 
Lexicography.) London: Tribner & Co. 
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gues. He isa deep thinker and venturesome speculator 
on the phenomena of primitive language: with what 
effect upon the opinions of other scholars remains still 
to be determined, since his contributions to the subject 
are of recent date. A volume of collected Essays, pub- 
lished last year in Triibner’s Oriental Series (although 
hardly at all relating to Oriental matters), is followed 
now by this brief series of four Lectures, in which 
some of the author’s peculiar views are practically il- 
— out of a group of related languages—the 
avic. 

The first lecture of the series is chiefly occupied with 
pointing out how small a part of the people called by us 
Russian is really Slavic. Though this race has been the 
dominant, and (originally under Germanic leadership) 
the organizing and civilizing one, the Russian territory 
in general, save in its southwestern district of Little 
Russia, is mainly populated by tribes of a wholly differ- 
ent origin, cousins of the Finns and Hungarians—Ura- 
lian, Altaic, Turanian, or whatever else we may choose 
to call them ; and the reason why this is not better 
understood is that the Russian authorities have done 
their best to hide it from view. Napoleon’s joke as to 
what shows out when a Russian is scratched appears 
accordingly to be prosaically true. 

It was to be expected, then, that the speech of Great 
Russia, in the mouths of Uralians that have learned to 
talk Slavic, would be found quite different from that of 
Little Russia, in the mouths of native Slavs. And 
this difference Dr. Abel proceeds to illustrate by a series 
of examples, making it the leading theme of his re- 
maining lectures, He brings forward many curious 
facts, and compares and discusses them in an acute and 
interesting manner. But he appears to overestimate, 
and that in no small degree, the reach and scope of his 
comparisons. It is the fate of words everywhere and 
under all circumstances to extend, contract, and shift 
their applications ; and these processes of change are of 
course liable to be in some points quickened and height- 
ened when a people adopts a new tongue, But there is 
nothing in Dr. Abel’s instances which might not be 
paralleled out of languages that have gone down by 
direct and quiet descent from father to son ; and hence, 
unless one succeeds in grasping the whole vocabulary 
of a tongue, in its details and in their sum, and can hold 
them beside the like totality of others (a well nigh im- 
possible task), this method of comparison cannot well 
lead to solid results. The author speaks as if some 
transforming process passed over the whole mind and 
sense of one who learns and uses a new tongue; as if it 
might reasonably be held that a nation ‘ is raised to the 
intellectual status of any language it may happen to ac- 
quire.’ But this is exaggeration. There are infinite de- 
grees of difference in respect to knowledge, sentiment, 
culture, between speakers of the same cultivated tongue ; 
pure ignorance and brutishness may manifest them- 
selves in English or in German accents. One who 
comes in from outside and acquires such a tongue 
simply learns to carry on and express the acts of mind 
and soul to which he is equal by help of a new instru- 
mentality ; except, of course, so far as he assimilates 
also a higher civilization belonging to his new com- 
munity. This, to be sure, he is likely to do, but with 
every degree of incompleteness, and by a process which 
goes hand in hand with his language-learning, yet is 
not really a part thereof. So, again, an English 
speaker who adds to his acquisitions Chinese, or Ojib- 
way, remains the same person, though he learn to use 
the old tongue and the new with equal freedom, and 
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even though he in a measure forget his English, and put 
the other Janguage in its place. 

Our author has derived from his Egyptian studies 
certain peculiar views (set forth in some of the essays of 
his earlier volume) as to the character of universal lan- 
guage in its primitive stages : according to him, every- 
thing then meant nearly everything, in utter indeter- 
minateness and confusion ; a given word regularly des- 
ignated opposite conceptions ; it was a normal process 
to reverse a word in order to obtain a new name for the 
same conception or a name for its opposite—and so on ; 
we have no space here for a fuller or more exact de- 
scription. In these respects the ancient Egyptian— 
which, as Dr. Abel repeatedly insists, is considerably 
the oldest language in the world—is held by him to be 
an illustration of something approaching to the begin- 
ning of things; greater precision and distinctness of 
expression are won in the course of time, with the ad- 
vance of knowledge and cultivation. 

Against this view several things are to be urged. In 
the first place, as compared with the actual time that 
universal human language has had to grow in, a period 
of one or two thousand years, by which Egyptian ex- 
ceeds in antiquity other languages, is probably of quite 
insignificant value. Then, Egyptian, at its earliest 
known beginnings, was already the tongue of.a highly 
developed people, historical, educated, lettered. We have 
no reason to believe that either Semites or Indo-Euro- 
peans of the same period were anywhere nearly so far ad- 
vanced, and yet there was nothing of this alleged Egyp- 
tian chaos in their speech. Yet more: there is many a 
race now existing that is far behind the old Egyptians 
in its need of distinctly intelligible expression ; but no 
tongue, of however rude a tribe, has ever been met with 
in real use in a condition even remotely resembling that 
of the cultivated Egyptian as described by our author. 
Until he or some one else finds such another, or until 
other Egyptian scholars come to his support (for his 
views are not yet known to be shared by any one else), 
and assure us that the facts of hieroglyphic language 
read unmistakably thus and not otherwise, we shall be 
at liberty to hold our opinions in suspense. 

We are not at all won over by such supporting facts 
from more familiar tongues as are marshalled in this 
volume ; for example, that ‘ better’ and ‘ best’ ccme 
from ‘ bad,’ and ‘ melior’ from ‘ malus;’ that ‘stem’ 
spelt backward gives ‘ mast,’ its analogue, and that 
‘rest’ treated in like manner gives ‘stir,’ its opposite. 
All this seems to us much rather a retrogradation than 
. a progress forward in the methods of comparative lin- 
guistic study. W. D. Wuitney. 





Duntzer’s Life of Schiller.* 


Heinrich Dtnrzer is well-known in Germany as a 
painstaking and laborious scholar, to whose untiring re- 
search we are indebted for several discoveries relating to 
minor details of the lives of Goethe and Schiller. His 
voluminous commentary on ‘ Faust.” was a monument of 
patience and industry, though it had very little else to 
recommend it. Like the majority of works written by 
German scholars, it was chaotic in arrangement, and 
singularly destitute of those lighter graces which go to 
make a book readable. Herr Dintzer’s Life of Goethe 
was characterized by the same ponderosity of movement 
and the same lack of esprit; and the life of Schiller 
which is here presented to us in an English translation 
possesses exactly the same merits and the same demerits 


* The Life of Schiller. By Heinrich Diintzer. Tr. by Percy E. Pinkerton. Au- 
thentic Illustrations and Facsimiles. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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as the author’s previous efforts. It has, however, pleased 
the translator, for some occult reason, to emphasize the 
faults of Herr Diintzer’s style, by an unnecessary fidelity 
to the involved German constructions, and a scrupu- 
lous avoidance of anything resembling felicity of expres- 
sion, The most annoying error—instances of which are 
found on every other page of the book—is the separa- 
tion of the relative from its antecedent ; but gram- 
matical blunders of a far more serious character are by 
no means rare, and of absolute mistranslations I have 
also marked several which convict the translator of the - 
most reprehensible ignorance both of the German lan- 
guage and of the literary period with which the present 
biography deals. Tosubstantiate these charges I quote 
at random the following passages: ‘He sent it to 
Wieland for the Mercur by whose friendly criticism he 
hoped greatly to profit’ (p.245). The antecedent of the 
relative is here obviously the Mercur and not Wieland, 
who was, however, the friendly critic in question. Like- 
wise, on page 234, where we are informed that ‘he 
managed to send Wieland some trifles for the Mercur 
who thanked him,’ etc. ‘On the eve of his birthday he 
read his poem ‘‘ The Artists ’’ to the sisters which they 
greatly appreciated’ (p. 237). ‘After two years his 
hepa received permission to resign who accordingly ’ 
p.22). 

Again, what excuse is there for using such un-Englis 
expressions as ‘ besung by Schiller’ (p.48), ‘ bepraised by 
Rousseau ’ (p. 55), ‘a son of the once-so-favorite Stutt- 
gart divine’ (p.10)? Ard is there any possibility of 
composing a more chaotic period in English than the 
following (p.256) : ‘ His closing remark had wonderful 
effect, where he told his listeners that each, who, to 
clearness of mind joined tenderness of heart, should de- 
sire to pay to posterity the debt he owed and could not 
give back to a bygone generation for the many precious 
gifts it had bequeathed him?’ Or is there, outside of 
‘English as She is Spoke’ anything to rival this: ‘Is 
what I count in of no merit in your sight, namely, to love 
you above all things’ (p.195)? What can be the object 
of employing an absolete word like ‘ teen’ in the follow- 
ing passage, where ‘sorrow’ would have been fully as 
appropriate : ‘ Love in all its joy and teen had over- 
whelmed him’ (p.192) ? 

Of the grammatical blunders, the following is a fair 
specimen : ‘On learning at the hotel who he was, he 
met with great attention ’(p. 206). The mistranslations 
betraying lack of knowledge I have scarcely the space 
to notice, but will give two as fairly representative : On 
page 137, where an account is given of the first or second 
stage-performance of Schiller’s tragedy, ‘ Fiesco,’ the 
translator speaks repeatedly of Mohr, leading the reader 
to suppose that this was the name of one of the char- 
acters of the play. The fact is, however, that there is 
no character of that name in * Fiesco,’ while there is a 
Moor, who owes his name to the color of his skin. The 
passage beginning ‘ Beil’s portrait of Mohr’ should 
therefore be rendered ‘ Beil’s portrayal of the Moor.’ 
Old Father Gleim, who figured so conspicuously as a 
poetaster and a patron of poets in Germany during the 
last century, is here spoken of as Gleiz, and as the name 
has been omitted from the index there is no way of 
ascertaining whether the error is due to the translator or 
the printer. Singularly infelicitous are the translations 
of the titles of Schiller’s tragedy ‘ Kabale und Liebe’ 
and the novelistic fragment ‘Der Menschenfeind.’ 
‘ Plot and Passion’ is certainly not half as good as the 
commonly accepted ‘Love and Intrigue,’ and ‘ The 
Manhater’ is not as accurate as ‘ The Misanthropist.* 
The climax of absurdity is, however, reached on page 
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205, where Frau von Kalb kindly assures Schiller that 
everywhere in Weimar ‘his manners would go down !’ 
Hyatmar H. Boyesen. 


Jefferson and Webster.* 

THERE are not in the long line of American statesmen, 
or what pass for statesmen in their day and generation, 
two more interesting as well as instructive studies than 
Jefferson and Webster. Both were leaders of their 
party ; both were eminent for ability and character that 
gave them a fame almost sure to survive long after the 
names even of most of their contemporaries shall be for- 
gotten ; and both, during their lives, had warmer friends 
and bitterer enemies than any other men of their time. 
But here the parallel ends. The contrasts between the 
men and their careers are far more striking than any 
similarities. Had Jefferson never lived, the history of 
the United States would have been another history ; had 
Webster never been born, it is difficult to believe that it 
would have made the slightest perceptible difference, 
either one way or the other, in the destiny of his 
country. Jefferson made politics; politics made 
Webster. Jefferson led generations ; Webster led con- 
ventions. The ward politician of to-day, born thirty 
years after Jefferson died, is governed, or professes to 
be governed, by the principles Jefferson taught ; already, 
barely thirty years after Webster's death, the young 
politician would be puzzled to answer, if asked, whether 
Webster ever had any principles that lasted him his own 
life-time. Jefferson was not so wedded to public life 
that he could not find contentment and even happiness 
in other pursuits; yet his life as a public man was 
easily and almost uniformly successful, and abundantly 
satisfactory to himself. To Webster public life was as the 
breath of his nostrils, yet all that it gave him was a 
mockery—apples that filled his mouth with ashes; for 
all that he gained never did and never could bring him 
that which he strove for. Jefferson was almost irre- 
ligious, but severe in morals, temperate, continent, 
strict in money matters, considerate of the rights of men, 
and not insensible to human wretchedness. Webster 
was almost pious, but loose in the minor moralities, re- 
gardless (if not shameless) as to pecuniary obligations, 
too fond of wine, heedless of the honor of women, and 
not in the least anxious to mend the world wherever it 
seemed to be out of joint. Yet Jefferson was only a man 
of talent, of an acute and versatile mind, with a special 
gift of letter-writing, and a peculiar aptness as a political 
leader, though wanting altogether the power to arouse 
enthusiasm as a public speaker. But Webster was a 
man of genius, a statesman, a great orator, the greatest, 
perhaps, this country has yet known, and of a personal 
presence which, by almost common consent, was pro- 
nounced as ‘ godlike.’ Someof his orations have a per- 
manent place in American literature; for some few 
things he did, touching the foreign relations of the 
country, he will long be remembered, and still more for 
many things that he said on more than one great public 
question ; sometimes, however, on one side and some- 
times on the other, as it happened to influence the 
fortunes of Daniel Webster. The country, nevertheless, 
is not much the better nor is it much the worse for any- 
thing that he ever did orever said. But the mark which 
Jefferson left is wide and deep ; whether in the main it 
was most for good or evil is still an open and an inter- 
esting question, too wide to enter upon here. 

The treatment of their subjects is, in both these 
volumes, frank, able, and candid. Mr. Morse, it seems 





* (1) Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. (2) Daniel Webster. 
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to us, thoroughly understands the character of Jefferson, 
his relation to his own time, andthe influence he has 
had upon the history of the country. Nor is this faint 
praise, for Jefferson is still so living a presence among 
us, his influence is still so deeply felt, that it is not quite 
easy for an author to free himself from all bias, or even 
to cast aside all prejudice which might affect his judg- 
ment. This Mr. Morse has done, if he needed to do it, 
and has written the best and most impartial Life of 
Jefferson that has ever appeared. When it is considered 
that Mr. Lodge’s Life of Webster is almost a contem- 
porary narrative, written in Mr. Webster’s home and 
among mapy of his surviving friends, it is to be admired 
for its fearlessness, even had it no other merit. But it 
has much other merit. The estimate of Webster is dis- 
criminating, and whether it is not also always just is 
rather a question of opinion than of fact. Mr. Lodge 
has evidently given his subject most careful and candid 
study, and the picture he draws of the rottenness and 
ruin of the end of a great career is only the more strik- 
ing from the admiration he has for the stateliness and 
fair proportions of its prime. Mr. Webster’s old friends 
will not agree with him ; a younger generation will be 
open to instruction. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the book was not more carefully written, for its style is 
marred by frequent repetitions of thought and of state- 
ment, which seem to have become with the author an 
unconscious habit. SyDNEY Howarp Gay. 





‘* Heroes of Science: Astronomers.”’ * 

Mr. Morton's little book is one of considerable value 
to certain classes of readers. College students, for 
instance, will find it excellent to read in connection 
with their regular text-book course, and teachers in our 
schools and academies will find it useful as a storehouse 
of available information about some of the most distin- 
guished astronomers, and their place in the history of the 
science. In scope and style it lies between the profes- 
sional treatise and the popular essay : it does not profess 
to be profound or thorough, nor is it specially entertain- 
ing or picturesque ; but itis clear, and for the most part 
accurate. 

It has comparatively little to say about the astrono- 
mers themselves, but occupies a largé part of the space 
with a mildly geometrical discussion of the laws of 
planetary motion, and with the demonstration of the 
law of gravitation, treating the subject substantially after 
the manner of the English text-books in vogue fifty and a 
hundred years ago. In fact, the whole style and per- 
spective cf the book is English, and even distinctively 
Cambridgian : and this must always be borne in mind 
in reading the work ; for, while the writer can hardly 
be charged with anything like wilful misrepresentation, 
his bias is always sufficiently obvious,—as, for instance, 
in his account of the discovery of Neptune, and in his 
allusions to Leibnitz. 

The work consists of eleven chapters, the first of 
which is on Ancient Astronomy ; the second on Coper- 
nik (an affectation for Copernicus) and his system ; the 
third on Tycho Brahe and his observations ; the fourth 
on Kepler and his laws; the fifth on Galileo and the 
laws of motion ; the sixth, seventh and eighth, on New- 
ton and his work ; the ninth on Laplace and Lagrange ; 
the tenth on Herschel ; and the last on Modern Astron- 
omy. Of these the chapters on Tycho, Kepler, and 
Galileo are the most interesting, while the final chapter 
is very unsatisfactory, and contains some absolute 
errors ; such, for instance, as the statement, twice repeat- 





* Heroes of Science: Astronomers. By J. E.C. Morton. New York: E. & J. B. 
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ed (pp. 290, 333) that the great nebula in Orion is re- 
solved by Lord Rosse’s reflector, and the remark that 
‘ Dr. Huggins’s method tells us’ (by the displacement 
of lines in the spectrum) ‘ that there is a downward cur- 
rent at a dark spot (on the sun) and an upward current 
at those bright streaks or spots which usually surround 
adark spot.’ It is true that the currents usually move 
as stated, but not that the spectroscope shows the 
motion,—at least, it is only seldom that it does. 
Another sentence (p. 329) deserves notice as a good 
_ example of the English bias alluded to above. It runs 
thus: ‘Dr. Wollaston was able to observe that a large 
number of colors were absent from sunlight, showing 
themselves in no less than 576 dark lines crossing the 
solar spectrum.’ Would any one naturally understand 
from this that all that Wollaston made out was a dozen 
or so of the most conspicuous lines, and these only in a 
hazy sort of way, while it was Fraunhofer who observed 
and mapped the 576? 

Indeed, while the writer is evidently at home in the 
history and principles of mathematical astronomy, it is 
quite as clear that he is not very familiar with astro- 
nomical physics, and treats the subject only by compila- 
tion from English sources, so far as he deals with it at 
all. The book is neatly printed, but the wood-cuts 
(mostly geometrical diagrams) are rather roughly done. 

Cuar.es A, Youne. 





“Ten Great Religions.” * 

Dr. CLaRKE is one of the most active brained men in 
the American ministry. At an advanced age, amid the 
duties of a large church of which he is the soul, and of an 
alert denomination in which he is an honored leader, he 
finds strength and time to keep up his generous studies, 
and to throw off such substantial chips from his work- 
shop as the goodly volume before us. This book is his 
latest contribution to the cause of rational and reverent 
- religion, in which his best powers have burned freely. 
It is a continuation of the work bearing the same name 
that appeared a decade or more ago, and that won such 
deserved popularity. 

In the earlier work Dr, Clarke gave a clear and fair 
view of the leading religions, taking up each in turn 
and passing in review its doctrines and ethics. In Part 
Il. he carries out the comparison which he had before 
suggested ; placing side by side the teachings of the 

reat religions concerning their several articles of faith. 
fn the first three chapters, which form an introduction 
to the proper subject of the volume, he describes relig- 
ion and classifies its forms, noting special types and 
variations, and sketching the origin and development of 
all religions. The fourth and fifth chapters are occu- 
pied with a study of the idea of God, as taught in differ- 
ent religions, tracing its unfolding through the com- 
mon stages of animism, polytheism, pantheism, dithe- 
ism, and tritheism toward monotheism. Successive 
chapters present a similar comparative study of the 
beliefs as to the origin of the world, of prayer and wor- 
ship, of inspiration and art in religion, of ethics, of the 
doctrine of a future state. The last chapter contains a 
suggestive horoscope of the future religion of mankind. 

r. Clarke was one of the earliest, as he remains one 
of the best, we might even say “he best, of the students 
of comparative religion, whose province it has been to 
digest and turn to popular food the severer labors of the 
great specialists in this new and fascinating field. He 
has brought to this task the wide and careful reading 
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of a life-time, an entire freedom from ecclesiastical prej- 
udices, a quick sympathy with the good wherever found 
that opens to him the inner aspects of alien faiths, a 
profound philosophic view of history, a reverent recog- 
nition of the unique position of Christianity such as is too 
often dissipated in his rather airy denomination, and a 
loving loyalty to Jesus Christ himself,—qualities which, 
taken together, pre-eminently fit him to lead Christian 
into the Interpreter’s House. 

We notice two curious apparent exceptions to that 
‘spirit of a sound mind’ which so eminently character- 
izes this book. Dr. Clarke distinctly expresses his sym- 
pathy with the ancient theory of the transmigration of 
souls ; and in one place indulges in a fanciful specula- 
tion on the experiences of an evolving soul, as it passes 
through the successive stages of existence from the 
oyster up to man. He broaches the notion—an- 
cient also—of the activity of beings higher than man 
though lower than God, in the creation of the universe ; 
and seeks the solution of difficulties that puzzle us in 
nature, when taken to be the immediate work of God, 
in the allowed play of such powerful intelligences. 
There are not lacking signs that the first of these 
speculations, emerging from its hoary seclusion in the 
Eastern mind, is about entering on a new activity in the 
Western world, in asort of morganatic marriage with 
the brilliant theory of evolution, to which it has such 
queer affiliations. 

These fanciful by-plays do not however seriously mar 
the judiciousness of Dr. Clarke’s work. They are 
balanced by two striking instances of wise judgment. 
His sober mind refused from the first to credit the 
early interpretation of ‘ Nirvana’ that resolved the 
Buddhist’s ideal into annihilation, or to precipitately 
assume the dependence of the Christian legend upon 
the earlier Buddhism. He has now the satisfaction of 
recording, in this volume, the endorsement, by the 
highest scholarship, of these positions taken years ago, 
and held firmly when the tide set fast against him. 
This ‘ spirit of a sound mind’ has preserved him from 
that exaggerated and sentimental estimate of the non- 
Christian religions which Max Miller has felt himself . 
obliged to rebuke, in the Introduction to The Sacred 
Books of the East. Dr. Clarke sees Christianity to be 
the keystoning religion of earth; holding now their 
several truths in harmonious adjustment ; having the 
capacity of developing, as no other religion shows signs 
of being able to do, into the religion of the future ; 
needing only acontinuance of the intellectual and spirit- 
ual processes now working within it to usher in * The 
Christ that isto be.’ He finds, in Cudworth’s great 
word, a ‘Symphony of Religions, ’ and he hears in the 
voice of Jesus Christ the leading mo#if in this ‘ music of 
the world. ’ R. HeBer NEWTON. 





Fiction in the July Magazines. 


THE opening chapters of Mr. Crawford’s new story, 
‘A Roman Singer,’ in Zhe Atlantc, give promise of a 
novel equally unlike ‘ Dr. Claudius’ and ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
but as interesting as either. The success of this first 
number lies in the admirable preservation of the Italian 
atmosphere ; a task the more difficult from the story 
being told in the first person by an Italian. This suc- 


cess is so evident, that if read aloud, omitting every 
Italian name or phrase, the listener would still know 
where the scene is laid.——Mr. G. P. Lathrop gives 
perhaps an equally true rendering of certain phases of 
Newport society in the opening chapters of his new 
serial, but we fear he is not intending to dwell on the 
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pleasantest phases of Newport. Three unhappy mar- 
riages are introduced in this single number, and it bodes 
no good for a tale in which we foresee much smoulder- 
ing passion and exotic fancy, that one of the unhappily 
married has kept a diary of his miseries. The story 
contains many of Mr. Lathrop’s happy epithets and 
phrases, as when he describes popular music as ‘ a witti- 
cism beaten up with white of egg ;’ but as a whole the 
hot-house atmosphere is a little stifling. ——The atmos- 
phere of Mr. Richard Grant White’s story of ‘ Mr. Wash- 
ington Adams in England’ is certainly not that of a 
hot-house ; introducing as it does the raw-boned, whit- 
tling, irreverent, pushing, and disagreeable Yankee who 
is seldom found anywhere but in fiction. The untrained 
American is frequently a man ignorant of good man- 
ners and good taste, but he rarely has such poor man- 
ners and such wretched taste as Mr. White’s hero. It 
would not be difficult in this case to believe the ‘I’ of 
the story to be really ‘I;’ the shock to the fastidious- 
ness of ‘I’ in having the Yankee thrust upon him as 
‘your Mr. Washington Adams’ being only softened by 
the inability of his English friends to identify ‘I,’ the 
lawful guest of a lord, as of the same nation as the in- 
trusive Adams. The parodies on Walt Whitman, casu- 
ally introduced, are capital in themselves, but are thrust 
into a story with which they have no connection. 
The story of ‘ Tompkins,’ by P. Deming, is touch- 
ing and well-told ; but its moral does not ring quite true. 
It implies that it is undignified to make money, even 
honestly, and that hardly anything is so sad as that a 
college graduate should become an auctioneer. Is there 
not another side to the question ?—vz7z., that it is a thing 
to rejoice in when even our auctioneers are college 
graduates? Could we have our way, we are not by any 
means sure that we should not Jet our lawyers, doctors, 
preachers and artists, men of inherited culture and 
tastes, trust to their instincts for learning and their 
thirst for acquirement, and send to college only our pros- 
pective farmers, mechanics, ranchmen, and higher 
laborers. As for money-making, nothing could be 
nobler than Agassiz’s saying, that he had ‘no time to 
make money ;’ but since money buys the education, 
culture, travel and social standing which are better 
than itself, it is not to be despised when honestly made ; 
and who but rejoices that a happy accident in mining 
speculation gave Agassiz’s son the millions that he is 
putting to such noble uses? The moral we draw from 
the little story is that the game is not worth the candle, 
when a young man goes to college at the expense of the 





health, strength and savings of himself and all his © 


friends. 

The finest short story of the month is the exquis- 
ite ‘Legend of Padre José,’ in Zhe Century.——Mr. 
Howells’s heroine is confronted with new trials, and 
has an offer of marriage from Lord Rainford, in which 
the unconscious and unintentional condescension of the 
nobleman is well done, though it has been equally well 
done in fiction before-——The ‘ Nights with Uncle 
Remus’ are about as easy reading as a child’s story in 
big letters with hyphens between the syllables would be 
to a grown person, or a German story printed in Roman 
text; but the ‘gist’ of the matter is always good ; 
especially in the first story, of trying to fish the moon 
out of the pond, ‘ with fools for bait. ’ 

In Harper's, the ‘Castle in Spain’ continues to be 


hopelessly silly.——‘ Quite Private,’ a dramatic sketch, 
would have been better if kept entirely private in the 
author's desk.——‘ Aunt Maria and the Autophone’ is 


about what its name suggests ; and by far the best fic- 
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tion of the number is Charles Reade’s short story, 
‘ Born to Good Luck, ’ which is really good ; ingenious, 
amusing and original. 

In the June numbers of Zhe Continent, Marion Har- 
land begins her serial of ‘ Judith.’ The lady has lon 
been popular for her amiability and good sense, an 
‘ Judith’ promises a finer literary art than she has ever 
before shown. The scene is laid in Virginia before the 
war, and the opening chapters give a vivid sketch of 
Gabriel’s insurrection, 





Poppies in our Wheat. 


Let no blame upon us fall, 
Thrifty ones of cot and hall, 

That, while ye take care to hoard 
Corn and wine for Winter’s board, 
We beside the hedgerow lie, 
Heedless how bright hours go by. 
Wonder not we dread no want, 
When the year is bare and gaunt : 
Idle bread we have to eat— 
Poppies grew amidst our wheat. 


Blame not us, ye revellers blithe, 

Who have lodged the rake and scythe, 
And with fan and flail no more 

Tread the granary’s breezy floor : 
Though, with humming wire, and flute, 
The boon Season well ye suit, 

Call us not by word or glance ; 

We will neither feast nor dance. 

Blame not us that sleep is sweet— 
Poppies grew amidst our wheat. 


Epitu M. THoMAs. 


My Love is Like a Flame. 


My Love is like a flame that circles me, 
And I, ‘the dusky centre in that flame. 
Changed by its light, all things on land and sea 
Wear a new beauty, bear a sweeter name. 
O blessed flame! O pure, transforming light! 
When thou art summoned death’s eclipse to bear, 
Thy shadowy centre will dissolve in night, 
And die of its own darkness and despair. 
GeEorRGE AMBROSE DENNISON. 


Echo. 


Tue following curious verses appeared anonymously 
in Zemple Bar for June: 


* Qu’est-ce que le ministére ?—Mystére. 
A quoi faut-il se fier ?--Renier / 

De quelle facon dois-je vivre ?—/Jvre / 
L’amour dure-t-il toujours ?>—Un jour. 
Sais-tu le coeur des femmes ?—Flammes ! 
Du jeune amant le songe ?—Mensonge. 
Des vieillards la sagesse ?—Fazblesse. 
Les profondeurs de l’ame ?—Femme ! 

De l'art classique les charmes ?—Larmes, 
L’école des ‘‘ esthétiques’’ ?—Cynigues / 
Les contes de Rabelais ?—O gai /’ 








Science suggests to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that it appoint, at its next meeting, a committee 
‘to draw up a definite list of foreign technical journals of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, geography, 
botany, zodlogy, physiology, and ethnology, such as do not 
compete with any enterprise of any publishing firm in the 
United States ; and then urge upon Congress the passage of a 
special act, putting these journals on the free list.’ The sug- 
gestion is an excellent one, and we trust will be acted upon. 


310 : 


The Lounger - 


THE TZribune has begun the publication of a ‘ fascinating 
story’ by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, entitled ‘An Ambitious Woman. 
Mr. Fawcett always has a moral purpose in his tales, and 
‘An Ambitious Woman’ is no exception to the rule. The pur- 
pose of the story is to describe ‘ the efforts of a clever and attrac- 
tive girl to enter the most exclusive circle of New York society. ’ 
Mr. Fawcett is said to live within that hallowed circle, and to 
take the keenest intellectual pleasure in watching the efforts of 
those who were born outside of it to step over the dividing 
line. That there are others equally interested is proved by the 
fact, chronicled in the 7ridune the day after the first instalment 
of this story was published, that the demand for the number of 
the paper containing it was so great that ‘an extra edition had 
to be worked off to supply it.’ Mr. Fawcett’s story, adds the 
Tribune, ‘is sure to fascinate a wide circle of readers.’ When 
he has finished it, he should write a sequel to it, under the title 
‘An Ambitious Man, or The Efforts of a Nouveau Riche to 
Enter the Union Club. ’ 





Of the prime donne who will delight us during the coming 
season, four are getting their voices in condition for the musical 
campaign : Mme. Patti is going as usual to Aix les Bains, whose 
waters are so beneficial to her throat ; Mme. Nilsson is already 
there; Miss Kellogg is in Paris studying with Sbriglia, and 
Mile. Sembrich is also in Paris, studying with Mme. Marchesi. 
The voice is a very coquettish organ, and has to be treated with 
the most solicitous care. It is always susceptible of improve- 
ment, and no matter how distinguished a prima donna may be, 
she can always learn something from a good teacher. 





In the Drawer of the August Harper's, Mr. Warner tells an 
amusing anecdote of the late Dr. J. G. Holland. On one of his 
trips to the West, Dr. Holland was reading in a train, with his 
travelling bag on the seat beside him, when a tall Hoosier en- 
tered the car, mopees in front of the bag, slowly read the name 
engraved on the brass plate, and then, turning to the owner, 
said, ‘Are you Dr. J. G. Holland,—Timothy Titcomb?’ 
‘Iam, “said the Doctor politely, for he could never snub even 
the most unmitigated bore. The man seemed delighted to meet 
him. Shaking him by the hand, he sat down in the seat with 
him, and told him how much he enjoyed his works. When the 
time came for him to go, he got up, shook Dr. Holland’s hand 
again, and told him that he should never forget this meeting ; it 
was one of the red-letter days of his life, and he was impatient 
to get home to tell the folks that he had actually met and talked 
with the author of ‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor !’ 





This reminds-me of a story that Bret Harte used to tell, with 
ers unction, against himself. He was ata reception in New 

ork one evening, soon after his Eastern pilgrimage, and was, 
as a matter of course, the lion of the occasion. One of the ladies 
to whom he was introduced took him by the hand and said, in 
her most impressive tones, so that the whole room heard and 
appreciated: ‘Mr. Harte, this is the proudest moment of my 
life. You are my hero among writers. I admire your verse as 
that of no other man; but while I think that all your poems 
are perfect, there is one that I like immeasurably better than all 
the rest, and that is ‘‘ Little Breeches !’’’ 





The aristocracy of New York, the ‘ exclusive circle’ of which 
Mr. Fawcett writes, received a blow recently that it will take a 
long time to recover from. This was the sale at public auction 
of the coats-of-arms and genealogical records of our most an- 
cient and honorable tamilies, discovered and arranged by the late 
Albert Welles, President of the ‘ American college of Heraldry. ’ 
The family histories were bought ‘on sight unseen,’ it being 
forbidden that the mob should be allowed to examine them 
before buying ; but if the mob wanted to buy, all they had to do 
was to bid on them. These family histories brought as little as 
twenty-five cents a-piece, and coats-of-arms were sold for five 
cents. I cannot imagine why any one should want the coat- 
of-arms of another man—unless he were a hatter, and wanted it 
for a trade-mark. . 





Apropos of this, I heard the story of a well-descended family 
that came here years ago and went into business. Coming to 
this republican country they laid aside all thought of noble birth, 
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and took their old coat-of-arms for a trade-mark. As they pros- 
pered in business the mark became better known. The family 
and its descendants are now such good republicans and hold so 
high a position in society that they want to display their arms on 
their carriage-door, but don’t dare to do it, for fear it will be 
instantly recognized as the well-known trade-mark, 





Subscribers to the complimentary dinner to Signor Salvini at 
the Hotel Brunswick last April will be interested in learning 
that a negative of the souvenir was taken before its presenta- 
tion to the guest of the evening, and that photographs may now 
be obthined, at one dollar each, by subscribers only, on appli- 
cation to G. C .Cox & Co., Twelfth Street near re sig The 
souvenir consisted of a parchment scroll, bearing an inscription 
to the actor, accompanied by a vignette of his head, and heads 
of his Othello, Macbeth and Lear, both the inscription and the 
heads being engrossed in gold. The testimonial was signed by 
the subscribers, and by the ladies present. It also contains 
Mr. Bunners’ sonnet, ‘ Farewell to Salvini,’ in autograph, and a 
record of the toasts, the speakers, and the letters received. This 
unique memento was designed by Mr. Stantord White. 





‘Yankee Doodle,’ the poem recently delivered by Robert 
Grant, author of ‘ The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,’ before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, has just been published 
in pamphlet-form by Cupples, Upham & Co., of Boston. Mr. 
Grant is the youngest poet who has ever read before the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. He has just married a daughter 
of Sir A. T. Galt, of Montreal, a son of John Galt, the novelist. 





The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat prints the following ex- 
tract from a letter in which a lady complains of the rejection, by 
a magazine editor, of a poem which ‘ one of the great American 
poets ’ had pronounced ‘a perfect lyric :’ P 

‘I do not really believe they even unfolded it to look at,’ the lady 
writes, ‘ because,while re-writing it, an eyelash fell upon the paper ; 
and instead of brushing it off, I concluded to leave it there, just to see 
whether they would read the piece. Well, sure enough! when I 
opened the paper,—there was my eyelash all undisturbed! Now you 
know if those three half-sheets had been fingered, the little eyelash 
would never have come back.’ 

The lady who records this sad experience has accomplished 
two things: she has tound a way to trap unwary editors, and 
has discovered a new and peculiar use for discarded eye- 
lashes. Fortunately the eyelash which fell upon the paper con- 
taining her perfect lyric was ‘a little eyelash.’ Had it been 
a large one, or even one of average size, the editor could 
not have failed to notice it; and if he had noticed it, the 
poet’s plan would have gone inevitably a-gley ; for none but 
the veriest novice in editorial work would have suffered the 
damning evidence of his neglect to return with the unread 

oem. Though the color of the lash is not mentioned, it would 
+ safe to assume its lightness : a dark one, even though it were 
also a little one, would have betrayed its presence—and the 

oet's pitfall—at a glance. Yet another fact, and one less cred- 
itable to the poet, is apparent: the eyelash must have been 
glued to the half-sheet to which it was attached ; otherwise it 
could never have made its eventful journey ‘ undisturbed.’ It 
takes very little to disturb an eyelash lying on a sheet of note-paper 
and the rough usage to which letters are subjected in the 
mails would be certain to dislodge one that had not been pasted 
to the page. Now I don’t like to speak discourteously of the 
sex ; but the woman who would use an eyelash to betray an edi- 
tor would have been capable not only of shearing Samson's head 
but of selling the hair to the wig-maker who offered her the 
highest price for it. There are one or two considerations, how- 
ever, which the Zimes-Democrat's correspondent seems to have 
overlooked. Some editors—the more conscientious of the fra- 
ternity—are in the habit of returning all extraneous matter in- 
closed with ‘ perfect lyrics’ and other contributions which have 
the ill-luck to be rejected. Is it not possible that the editor into 
whose hands the eyelash and the * perfect lyric’ fell may have 
regarded the former as in some subtle way connected with the 
latter? Is it improbable, that in this conviction, he sedulous] 
avoided disturbing it? Is it not barely possible that the origi- 


nal little lash—if it was not actually glued to the lyric—may 
have got lost, and been replaced by the conscientious editor 
is own eyelids, or those of a lady assistant ? 


from 
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NEW YORK, JULY 14, 1883. 


THE complete works of the late Will‘am H. Seward, in five 
octavo volumes, will be published in October by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Three of these volumes were published in 
1853 by Redfield, of New York; the fourth was published by 
Weed, Parsons & Co., of Albany, and all but two hundred copies 
of the edition were destroyed by fire. These four early volumes 
have been out of print for several years. The fifth volume will 
be entirely new, and will be, as its title indicates, ‘ A Diplomatic 
History of the War.’ The revising and editing of these volumes 
has been done by Mr. George E. Baker, late Disbursing Agent of 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Lewis Carroll, author of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,’ has written a new book, called ‘Rhyme and Reason,’ 
which Macmillan & Co. will publish. 


In the August number of Zhe Magazine of Art, which will 
be published on the 18th, Mr. Austin Dobson describes the 
Taunton bust of Fielding, which will be unveiled at the Taunton 
Town Hall by James Russell Lowell. Mr. Lowell’s oration is 
looked forward to with ‘delighted interest,’ as the American 
minister is known to be ‘an ardent student and admirer of the 
‘Father of the English novel.””’ The bust was modelled by 
Miss Margaret Thompson, who was commissioned by Mr. R. 
Arthur Kinglake, a brother of the historian. Miss Thompson 
has had no guide for her work but a hastily executed post- 
humous pen-sketch by Hogarth, which she has very much ideal- 
ized. The frontispiece of this number of the magazine is an 
engraving from a portrait statue of Henry Irving as Hamlet, by 
Mr. Onslow Ford. . 


The autobiography of Thurlow Weed is now going through 
the press of oeaghawn. Mifflin & Co., and will probably be ready 
for publication duting the present month. 

Messrs. Scribner have in press a new edition of ‘ Underground 
Russia,’ to which will be added a new and striking portrait of a 
female nihilist. This supplementary chapter was published, by 
special arrangement with the author, in the Chicago 7ribune of 
Saturday last. 

Mr. Edward Armitage’s ‘ Lectures on Painting and Sculpture,’ 
delivered to the students of the Royal Academy, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Putnam, who have also in press a manual on 
‘Training Schools for Nurses,’ by Dr. W.G. Thompson. Both 
books will be ready in September. 

The August number of Harper's Magazine will contain a 
poem on ‘ Discipline,’ by T. B, Aldrich, and a paper on ‘ The 
German Crown Prince,’ by George Von Bunsen. 

Mr. Henry James will contribute an essay to the August Cen- 
tury on Alphonse Daudet, for whose genius he is said to express 
the highest admiration. He will give his views regarding the 
propriety of putting real persons into books, and will refer also 
to Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s recent article on ‘The 
Modern Novel,’ arguing against Mr. Warner's proposition that 
the main object of the novel is to entertain. A portrait of 
Daudet will be the frontispiece of the magazine. 


Mr. Swinburne has written a preface in French to accompany 
Mme. Dorian’s translation into that language of Shelley's 
* Cenci., ’ 

A brother of the Khedive is printing a bibliography of printed 
books, manuscripts, periodical literature, etc., relating to the 
antiquities, history, and political and social life of Egypt, from 
the earliest times to the present. 

The Atheneum says that the new volumes of Emerson’s works 
to be added to Bohn’s Standard Library will comprise a number 
of miscellaneous essays and contributions to periodicals which 
have never yet been reprinted. This edition of Emerson's writ- 
ings, the publishers claim, will ‘ be more nearly complete than 
any which has yet appeared either in England or America. ’ 

Mr. R. Worthington has made avery pretty and amusing 
child’s-book out of the aap | acknowledged verses of Long- 
fellow, beginning ‘ There was a little girl.’ 

Under the title ‘From the Rapidan to Appomattox Court- 
House, ’ General De Peyster has reprinted in pamphlet-form 
his review of General Humphreys’s ‘ The Virginian Campaign 
ot '64 and 65.’ It was written tor The United Service. 
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In a little pamphlet recording his ‘ Impressions of the Sioux 
Tribes in 1882,’ Mr. Henry S. Pancoast of Philadelphia re- 
minds his readers that they have not done their whole duty by 
their red brothers, when they have piously laid the blame for 
official ill-treatment of our Indian ‘ wards’ at the door of ‘ that 
convenient abstraction, the Government.’ ‘It is the people, in- 
dividually and collectively,’ he maintains, ‘ that must answer 
for those things which are done or left undone in the people’s 
name, ’ 

Rev. Dr. Lorimer, author of * Isms, ’ is preparing for publica- 
tion through S. C. Griggs & Co., in the fall, a volume contain- 
ing about twenty sermons on ‘ Jesus, the World’s Saviour. ’ 
These discourses, says the Chicago Standard, were delivered a 
year ago last winter. 


Cassell & Co. announce a series of Manuals for Students of 
Medicine, which shall embody the most recent discoveries and 
present them in a cheap and portable form. The followin 
volumes are now in press: ‘ Elements of Histology,’ by Dr. E 
Klein, F.R.S. ; ‘ Surgical Pathology,’ by A. J. Pepper, F.R.C.S.; 
‘Applied Anatomy,’ ‘by Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S.; ‘ Human 
Physiology,’ by Henry Power, F.R.C.S.; and ‘ Pathological 
Chemistry,’ by Charles H. Rolfe, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

‘On the 16th of July,’ says The Atheneum, the Avenue 
Theatre will pass into the hands of Mr. Edouin, an American 
comedian, who appeared in England as the Heathen Chinee. 
A miscellany entertainment such as, though often seen in Eng- 
land, has never taken root, is to be given. The title is “‘A 
Tyream ; or, Binks’s Photograph Gallery.’’’ 

The August Century will be the ‘Midsummer Holiday Num- 
ber.’ It will open with a paper by Professor Alfred M. Mayer, 
of the Stevens Institute, an enthusiastic sportsman, on ‘ Bob 
White, the Game-Bird of America.’ The illustrations of this 
paper are specimens of James C. Beard’s skill as a delineator of 
birds. 

Ex-Surgeon-General Hammond will try to prove, in the next 
number of Zhe North American Review, that woman is unfitted 
for equal participation with men in public affairs, not only by 
her smaller brain capacity, but also by the peculiarities of | her 
nervous organization. 

Another of Mr. Elbridge Kingsley’s full-page pictures, drawn 
with the graver directly on the wood-block, will be given in the 
August Century. lt represents a huge rock washed by the sea, 
and accompanies songs of the sea, by several poets, 

During the year which ended on April 30th, the Mercantile 
Library added more books to its store than it had during either 
of the two previous years. The net increase was 3114, and the 
whole number of volumes in the Library at the present moment 
is 198,858. 

Mlle. Bernhardt is said to have received at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre a play entitled ‘Les Contes d’Edgar Poe,’ by 
MM. Rochard and Lesclide. 

The third volume in Putnam’s series of Topics of the Time has 
just appeared. It is called ‘Studies in Biography,’ and is made 
up of articles reprinted from Blackwood’s, The Contemporary, 
and Zhe Nineteenth Century. 


Roberts Bros. are already in the field with their announce- 
ment of holiday books for next season. These will be: Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ with thirty designs by Harry Fenn, many of them 
drawn from sketches taken by himself at Stoke Pogis, the scene 
of*the poem ; Jean Ingelow’s * High Tide,’ illustrated by Church 
and other artists ; Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ with 
illustrations by W. St. John Harper and George R. Halm ; and 
‘ Good Night and Good Morning,’ words by Lord Houghton and 
illuminations and etchings by Walter Severn. 





WHEN Noah Webster dwelt for awhile at Sharon, Conn., 
where the Spelling-Book, that still sells by millions, is supposed 
to have had its origin, he is known to have paid court to a 
young lady whose initials were R. P. The young lady married 
a major, and the lexicographer married some one else. Mr. 
Scudder, in his excellent Life of Webster, attributes the success 
of the major in winning the belle of Sharon to the known advan- 
tage of soldiers in such matters. But Mr. Joel Benton, in the 
current Magazine of American History, assigns the result of 
the courting to another cause. Miss P., he declares, was unable 
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to decide between the rival claimants, and submitted the matter 
to the elders of the local church, who voted for the major on the 
ground that he had been the frs¢ to win her heart. Mr. Benton 
applauds the disposal of this courtship as ‘a serious and wise 
proceeding, ’ but is inclined to regard it as without precedent or 
parallel in the history of match-making. 





MRS. OLIPHANT has a well-considered article on ‘ The Ethics 
of Biography ’ in the July number of Zhe Contemporary Review. 
The paper was no doubt suggested to Mrs. Oliphant by the re- 
marks upon her made by the Carlyles and recorded. in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s diary. She writes: ‘ There is something bewilder- 
ing in the sensation, when, through the pages of a hasty biogra- 
phy, we suddenly hear a voice which has been used to talk to us 
in pleasanter tones, discoursing audibly to earth and heaven in 
this simple candid fashion about us and our concerns. . . . 
There is nothing in it of the gravity with which we would wish 
to receive the strictures of a Right Reverend Father in God, 
translated into a better sphere, who might indeed admonish us 
for our good with perfect propriety ; but it is whimsically like 
the old notions which a gossiping world once entertained of that 
well-known personage, and which we had put away, with all 
untimely smiles and nick-names, when he became a portion of 
the past. ‘ In this case the biography has brought back a 
figure of which we had altogether forgotten the comic side, out 
of the natural deference and respectful gravity with which we 
were glad to contemplate him, into the atmosphere of Punch, 
and the familiarity of a most unreverential appellation.’ Does 
Mrs, Oliphant mean ‘ Soapy Sam ?’ 


The Book-Exchange. 

[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not age answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
by THe Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
is repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.) 

31.—Notes and Queries, of London, First Series and Index, 13 vols. 
Fourth Series, 12 vols. Fifth Series, 12 vols. ; and 4 first vols. of the Sixth 
Series. All in original cloth binding except Fifth Series, which is in fine half- 
calf binding. All sound and in good order. M.O. Waggoner, Toledo, O. 








GERMAN NOTES. 
A VALUABLE work on the glaciers of the Carpathians and the 
middle. German mountain-region, by Prof. J. Partsch, has been 
ublished in Breslau.——*‘ The Culture-History of the Crusades,’ 
y Dr. Hans Prutz, is just out in Berlin.——A life of Friederich 
Preller, a German artist of the classic period of the present cen- 
tury, by Otto Roquette, has appeared in Frankfort. 





. SPANISH NOTES. 

THE Revista Contemporanea for May 30 opens with a 

aper on the ‘ Origin of the Forums in Galicia,’ by D. José 
Vilta-amil y Castro. Bearing the title of ‘Spain in Massachu- 
setts,’ is an article on Spanish influence in America, in which a 
translation of Longfellow’s ‘Spanish Student,’ by D. C. Soler y 
Arqués, is begun. The Arabian ‘ Moallakas’ form the sub- 
ject of another essay, by D. Vicente Tinajero. 
article, ‘ The Barbarians,’ isby D. Laureano Figuerola. There 
is, besides, a poem addressed to the illustrious representatives in 
Madrid of the Portuguese army, by D. Fernando de Gabriel y 
Ruiz de Apodaca. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

" A NEW edition of the works of La Fontaine is issued by 
Hachette.——‘ Antoine Coysevoix ; his Life and-Works,’ by M. 
Henry Jouin, just published by Didier, is at once a biography of 
a distinguished sculptor and a sketch of the history of French 
sculpture in the XVIIth century.——‘ Studio Tales,’ by Jacques 
Maillet, the sculptor, is a collection of humorous and fantastic 
sketches published by Dentu. 


* The Correspondents of Joubert’ is a series of letters, hitherto . 


unpublished, and now edited by M. Paul de Raynal, addressed 
to Joubert by distinguished contemporaries.——‘ Studies of the 
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Financial System of France,’ by M. A. Vuitry, of the Institute, 
deals with the subject historically. The volume just issued 
treats of the period from Philippe le Bel to Charles V.——An 
* Introduction to the Study of Celtic Literature,” by W. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, has just been published by Thorin. The first 
book is devoted to the bards, the second to the druids, the third 
to the Celtic soothsayers. 


ITALIAN NOTES. 

THE Nuova Antologia for June 15 contains the first part of 
a critical and pM ta paper on Longfellow, by F. Rodri- 
guez. The youth and manhood of the poet are considered, both 
with regard to external circumstance and literary production. 
* Outre-Mer, ’ Longfellow’s first important imaginative work, is 
said by the Italian critic to show the qualities of an excellent 
writer, who lacks only maturity in years. ‘The Skeleton in 
Armor’ he classes among the est ballads ever written. ‘It 
does not attain the perfection of Goethe’s ‘‘ Erl-Kénig, ’’ but it 
is not inferior to Burger’s ‘‘ Leonora.’’’ ‘ Hyperion,’ ‘ The 
Spanish Student, ’ ‘ ne ’ and ‘ The Golden Legend’ are 
described in detail and critically examined. We learn that two 
Italian translations of ‘ Evangeline,’ three French, and six Ger- 
man, have been published, besides many in other languages. 
The critic considers this a subjective poem, with something of 
the quality and atmosphere of a Claude Lorraine in its landscape 
descriptions. He traces a resemblance between ‘ The Golden 
Legend’ and ‘ Faust.’ Longfellow he regards as eminently a 
lyric poet, seen at his best in his short rhythmical compositions, 
He dwells upon the enthusiasm with which ‘ The Song of 
Hiawatha’ was received by a public ambitious to possess a gen- 
uine American literature. Admitting the charm of the work, 
he finds an absence of truth and reality in that ‘ apparently 
Indian.and pagan world, animated underneath by a current of 
Anglo-Saxon and Christian thoughts and sentiments.’ ‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish’ he ranks higher than ‘ Hiawatha’ 
for firmness of outline, greater sense of reality in the delineation 
of character and of passion, and a mingling of the epic tone 
with the idyllic. 

‘I Trecentisti,’ by Francesco Guardione, is an essay on the ad- 
visability of employing the works of the writers of the XIVth 
century as text-books in the schools. ‘Perché,’ by G. L. 
Patuzzi, is a collection of six admirable short stories of an origi- 
nal character.——‘ Sott Acqua,’ by G. Rovetta, is a simple and 
agreeable story, modern in character and in artistic style. 
‘Mondo Sereno’ is the title of a volume of critical and literary 
essays, by Raffaello Barbiera.——Senator Vincenzo Errante has 








‘written a history of the Osman Empire from Osman to the peace’ 


of Carlowitz. 





The Drama 


Amonc the actors of the past season Mr. Richard 
Mansfield made the most indisputable success. He re- 
vealed a power which his slighter sketches in comic 
opera had only allowed us to suspect. Observation, 
thought, good taste—those are the qualities with which 
he built Baron Chevrial in the ‘ Parisian Romance.’ 
‘ An overestimated performance, ’ said a friend of ours ; 
‘it played itself.” We think not. Chevrial could not 
have been drawn by a man unfamiliar with Parisian life. 
He differed in every respect from his grosser American 
kinsfolk : the Jim Fisks of Wall Street, Delmonico’s, 
and the green-rooms ; men without his breeding, his 
cynicism, his true flavor of epicureanism. Mr. Mans- 
field, if he works, is going to be an actor of the highest 
rank. He will have no superior on the English or 
American stage. 

In the same play Miss Maude Harrison won distinc- 
tion, obtaining one of the triumphs of the season. 
Unlike Mr. Mansfield she put no French touches into 
her part. On the contrary she was breezily, heartily, 
delightfully American, and no Frenchman in the audi- 
ence could have guessed that she was a cocotte and 
belonged to the sisterhood of Baronette who beguiled 
Jean de Thommeray to his fate. But what could be 
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more inspiriting than her financial dealings with the 
Baron? How she turned the old sensualist round her 
little finger; made him give her the points of the 
market, accepted them with a reservation, and invested 
her money wherever he forbade her to invest. In char- 
acters which need brilliancy and dash, taking the place 
of the Lady Gay Spankers of other days, Miss Maude 
Harrison is likely to stand without a rival. 

We say this without forgetting the admirable playing 
of Mrs. Booth in ‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop.’ Mrs. Dick 
Chetwynd, with her variety of conjugal experiences 
and her difficulty in distinguishing between her hus- 
bands of the past, was drawn by the actress in the true 
spirit of caricature, and yet the caricature was conven- 
tional. It lacked the vigor and freedom of a Keppler. 
Mrs. Booth is classical in her humor. She has all the 
traditions at her finger’send. She plays as we can imag- 
ine Mrs. Bracegirdle or Peg Woffington playing, always 
with vivacity, rarely with siticerity. We are not de- 
tracting from the merits of an actress who has more 
than maintained her high reputation during the past 
months, when we say that with a little more feeling, a 
little more heart, her gay and sparkling style would be 
inimitable. 

Mr. Stoddart, too, displayed all his old power in 
‘The Rantzaus.’ His heavy, brooding manner; his 
dry, harsh voice; his slow, impressive gestures, were 
particularly well suited to the part of the Alsatian vil- 
lager, who nurses the hereditary feud with his brother. 
There was one scene in which he rose to the heights of a 
Greek tragedy; the scene where he learns that his 
daughter loves his brother’s son ; the scene where he 
throws her brutally to the ground and curses her. 
Not one jot of the brutality did Mr. Stoddart abate. 
The audience might be squeamish, but the scene was 
true to life. The actor knew that the memory of that 
lurid flash of wrath would have its dramatic purpose 
when, in the dim Alsatian street, the father stood 
beneath his sick child’s window and prayed his brother 
to come in. 

Another bit of remarkable acting was that of Mr. 
Charles Leclercq in ‘Mankind.’ Extreme old age was 
never better marked than in the rascally old nonagena- 
rian of that queer production. Ninety years old ; sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans everything ; and yet ogling every 
pretty girl that passed, and ambling behind her with a 
tottering gait. Jt was a figure as horrible in its way, 
and yet as fascinating, as that of Mayeux, the hump- 
backed dwarf of the French caricaturists, who cast an 
oblique eye on every woman in the street. For the 
buffooneries into which the authors led him, Mr. 
Leclercq was not responsible, In all the indications of 
senility he was perfect, and the faint gleams of sensual- 
ity which played over the old man’s face were shown 
with the art of a master. 

Mr. John Drew’s impersonation of Prince Serge 
Panine should also be placed among the finest of the 
year. Its chief excellence was its quietude. The Prince 
was a study from nature: not evil-minded but weak ; 
not crafty but lazy ; not treacherous but selfish. His 
manners had captivated his mother-in-law, the stern 
woman of the people ; his idleness and egotism disgusted 
‘her. The extraordinary calmness of Mr. Drew’s atti- 

tude, the immeasurable loftiness of his contempt, were 

just such as would be displayed by a man of old line- 
age, who had never tried to earn his living, and who 
had been caught in a plebeian alliance against which his 
whole soul now revolted. The play failed, but Mr. 
Drew succeeded signally. 
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Young Mr. Boucicault did very well in the ‘ Amadan.’ 
‘ Parrot-wise,’ say the critics. ‘ Taught by his father.’ 
Not at all. He lacks his father’s humor; he outdoes 
his father in earnestness. His father used to play the 
‘Vampire, ’ and playgoers of an older generation say, 
with respect for a great name, that he was passably 
ridiculous. Now the wild boy of the mountains of 
Clare, the half-witted lad played by the younger Bouci- 
cault, was not ridiculous at all. Far from it. He made 
your blood run cold with his wild songs, and his apos- 
trophes to the night-birds, and his interrogation of the 
echoes. His resemblance to his father was a positive 
disadvantage, for you looked for the blarney, and the 
tender bits of sentiment, and the low rippling laugh, 
half tear-choked. Yet, wanting these, he revealed great 
powers of his own. 

Mr. Lemoyne in ‘A Russian Honeymoon’ earned a 
place on the roll of honor. Ivan Ivanovitch, the Rus- 
sian cobbler, seemed to have come from one of the vil- 
lage communes in the vicinity of Moscow. He had 
strong ideas of discipline, and rather rejoiced in the re- 
port of the neighbors who said he had knouted his wife 
to death. At any rate, he consoled himself with selec- 
tions from his rich store of proverbs. He took life 
heartily, cheerily, robustly, and plied his awl with an 
easy conscience. Indeed, Mr. Lemoyne, like all imag- 
inative artists, knew instinctively with what materials 
to contrive his moujik, and though he may never have 
seen the villagers over their vodky, he had so just an 
idea of their ways that his performance was as good as 
a visit to the land of the Czar. 

Among the actresses of the season we were surprised 
by none so much as by Miss Nellie Howard in ‘ The Two 
Roses.’ While Miss Estelle Clayton in ‘A Russian 
Honeymoon’ and Miss Enid Leslie in ‘The Rajah’ 
showed a wealth of girlish grace in smaller parts, Miss 
Nellie Howard was called to assume a character more 
trying than any other in Mr. Albery’s pretty play. All 
the flowers of his sentiment are showered over Lottie. 
All his fantastical metaphors play around her. To keep 
up the shuttlecock of his fancy and his poetry she needs 
to be played with lightness, merriment, and unerring 
certainty of judgment ; and Miss Nellie Howard, though 
a novice, made not a miss in the game. Actresses who 
are young, pretty, and show some mastery of their art, 
are not so common that we can afford to lose sight of 
her. 

Miss Rehan was much admired in ‘ The Squire. ’ 
Her style is broad and ample, and in the farce of 
“Seven Twenty-Eight’ she gave rein to her high 
spirits. Mr. William Gilbert, too, is remembered in 
that comical performance, his Italian dancing-master 
being an excellent bit of burlesque ; and as for the vet- 
eran Mrs. Gilbert, who shall forget her reading of the 
poem which her husband had contributed to the valu- 
able magazine known as Scattered Leaflets? Then there 
is the host of comic actors who shone in the realms of 
operetta. Mr. John Howson as Dr. Talmage, Mr. 
Ryley as the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Mackay as Po 
took the town ; and of Mr. Mackay we may say that it 
is marvellous to see a player of such excellent gifts 
tumbling in the sawdust of a ‘ Surprise Party.’ Of the 
choruses the palm lies certainly with the Younger Sons 
in ‘ Virginia,’ and if the goddesses of the musical 
drama should present themselves on Mount Ida and 
bid Tue Critic decide their charms, we should unhesi- 
tatingly give the apple to Miss Marie Jansen, though 
for reasons, we hope, less open to suspicion than those 
which are imputed to Paris, the shepherd. 
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AUERBACH'S POSTHUMOUS NOVEL, 


Master Bieland and his 
Workmen. 


By BerTHOLD AUERBACH, author of “On 
the Heights,” etc. Translated by E. 
Hancock. 16mo, Leisure Hour Series, 
$1; the same, Leisure Moment Series, 
20 cents. 


THE LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 


16mo, paper. 


z. DEMOCRACY. An American Novel.’ 30 cents. 
—2. GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 25 cents.— 
3. THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By Mrs. Alexander. 
35 cents.—4. A STORY OF CARNIVAL. By Mary A. 
M. Hoppus. 25 cents.—s. A CHELSEA HOUSE- 
HOLDER. 25 cents.—6. HER DEAREST FOE.. By 
Mrs. Alexander. 30 cents.—7. CECIL DREEME. By 
Theodore Winthrop. 30 cents.—8. BEYOND RECALL. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 25 cents.—9. MATRIMONY. By 
W. E. Norris. 30 cents.—10o. IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
By Miss Roberts. 25 cents.—11. JOHN BRENT. By 
Theodore Winthrop. 30 cents. —12. NOBLESSE 
OBLIGE. By Miss Roberts. 25 cents.—13. RALPH 
WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. Alexander. 20 cents.— 
14. CHRISTINE. By Louis Enault. 20 cents.—15. MY 
LITTLE LADY. By E. Frances Poynter. 25 cents.— 
16. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. L. Stevenson. 
25 cents. 
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“ Of personal interest to every one in good society.” 


THE SEASON. 


AN ANNUAL RECORD OF SOCIETY 


In NEw York, BROOKLYN, AND THE SUBURBS. 
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THE SEASON is one of the handsomest 
books of the year and will adorn any parlor 
table. Its record of weddings, balls, literary 
and social club meetings, theatricals, recep- 
tions, dinner parties, and other social occa- 
sions, from September}1882, to June 10, 1883, 
is full and accurate, and will be found valu- 
able as history, convenient for reference, and 
entertaining for general perusal. Essays by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on Woman’s Social 
Power; Dr. O.W. Holmes on Emerson’s Poe- 
try; and “M. E. W. S.” on New York’s 
Fashionable Women, and other articles of 
social interest will be found in the introduc- 
tory p . The classified index contains 
290 weddings, 240 receptions, 180 dinner- 
parties, 60 balls, etc., etc. 

It has been accepted by the best society. 

“* It will be welcomed.”—W. Y. Tribune. 

“ Will be eagerly sought for.”—N. Y. World. 

“ Society will gladly welcome this dainty volume.” — 


For sale at Brentano’s, Tyson’s, Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, Windsor Hotel, United States 
and Grand Union Hotels, Saratoga, W. R. 
Jenkins’, Bellevue Avenue, Newport, and 
at first-class bookstores in the principal cities, 
and watering-piaces generally. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 
1152 Broadway, New York. 








BOOKS 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


I. NEW TRANSATLANTIC NOVELS. 

1. MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORT- 
UNES. A gossip, with no & in particular. 
dl a Plain Woman. Part I, Sisterhood. Part 
Il. Meum and Tuum. Each, in paper, 50 
cents; in cloth, $x. 

, “An exceptionally clever story . . . The character- 
izations and descriptions are delightful.” —Commercial 
Advertiser. 

2. KING CAPITAL. By William Sime. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $:. 

“The characters are described with realism and the 
story is told with a good deal of racy vigor . . . con- 
tains many clever touches of description . . . a book to 
be recommended.” —A ¢henaeum. 

3. HER SAILOR LOVE. By Katharine S, 

Macquoid, 16mo, paper, so cents; cloth, $z. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case.” 


II. X. ¥Y. Z.: A Detective Story; Paper, 25 
25 cents. 


III. THE HUDSON NOVELS. Printed in 
large, clear type. 4to, 20°cents. 

1. LADY BEAUTY ; or, Charming to Her Latest 

Day. By Alan Muir. Illustrated. 

“ A thoroughly charming romance.”—A/bany Argus. 

2. UNCLE JACK’S EXECUTORS. By An- 

nette Lucile Noble. 

** Remarkable for its sketch h , its natu- 
ralness, its frequent flashes of intellectual brightness, 
and genuine humor.”— 7he Churchman. 

3. MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK. By 

Henri Rochefort. 

“The plot which illustrates her career is one of sin- 
gular originality, and the story is told with incomparable 
clearness, wit, and even brilliancy.’’ 

4. THE STRANDED SHIP. By L, Clarke 

avis. 

‘** Full of the finest dramatic action. . . , The work 
of a man of firm genius and exquisite delicacy of touch.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

5. MOTHER MOLLY, By Frances Mary Peard, 

* The book is charming.’’"—Philadelphia Times. 


IV. TOPICS OF THE TIMES. A series 
of Representative Essays on Questions 
of the Day. Principally selected from 
the leading British and Continental 
journals. 

Vol, I. Social Problems, Comprising papers by 
Giffen on ‘* World Crowding ” Labouchére on ** The 
Coming Democracy,” Laveleye on “* The European 
Terror,” and other important essays. 

Vol. Il. Biographical Studies. Including Har- 
rison on ‘* Gambetta,”’ Miss Christie on “ Miss 
Burney’s Own Story,”’ Dasent on ** Bishop Wilber- 
force,’’ and other representative papers. 

Vol, III. Studies in Literature. Essays by 
Matthéw Arnold on “Isaiah of Jerusalem,” by 
Thomas Wright, the “* Journeyman Engineer,” on 
“The Unknown Public,” by the Rev. George T. 
Stokes, on “ The Bollandests,”’ etc., etc. 


Price, each, in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 60 cents. 
V. RENAN’S RECOLLECTIONS.  Trans- 
lated, under the author’s supervision, by 
C. B. Pitman. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 





“ A book which will be read with extraordinary inter- 


est... areal revelation.”"—London Times. 


VI. ITALIAN RAMBLES. By James Jack- 
son Jawes, author of ‘‘The Art Idea,” 
“Italian Sights,” etc. 16mo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1.25. 

“* Just the thing for a summer ramble.”—Newark 

Daily Advertiser. 

“Mr. Jawes is an easy writer, and his descriptions 
are often picturesque.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 





A NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
VII. FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE 
PILLARS OF HERCULES. By Henry 
Day, author of “A Lawyer Abroad.” 
Cloth extra, $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 &29 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


Books for Summer Reading. 
A New Popular Edition. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable. 
Part I. Madame Delphine—Café des Exilés—Belles 
Demoiselles Plantation. Part II. “ Posson Jone’”’ 
—Jeanah Poquelin—’Tite Poulette—’Sieur George — 
Madame Delicieuse. 16mo, paper, each complete, 30 
cents per part. 

“There is an exquisite flavor in Mr. Cable’s. work 
which we find in the work of no other recent American 
writer—a sense of simplicity and tenderness and pathos, 
which only genius in its happiest moods could impart. 
—R. H. Stropparp, in the VN. Y. Mail and Express. 
TIGER-LILY AND OTHER STORIES. By 

Mrs. Julia Schayer. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

** Just the stories for ding—i 
pleasing.”’— Boston Globe. 

AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN 
BRITAIN. By Andrew Carnegie. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with an artotype illustration, $2. 

“ A book of travel as fresh as though the author had 
heen exploring Thibet or navigating the River of 
Golden Sand.”’"— The Critic. 

UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. _ Revolutionary 
Profiles and Sketches from Life. By Stepniak, for- 
merly editor of Zemilia i Volia (Land and Liberty). 
With a Preface by Peter Lavroff. Translated from 
the Italian. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.25. 


“A volume which gives more of what one wishes to 
know than any other we have seen. It is intensely in- 
teresting, and the only fault to be found is that there is 
not enough of it.” — Washington Herald. 


CHATS ABOUT BOOKS, POETS, 
NOVELISTS. By Mayo W. Hazeltine. 
1amo, $1.50. 

* It is a book which will be sure to appeal to a large 
class of readers, and it will merit their confidence.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 

RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. 
A New and Enlarged Editions. 1 vol., 16mo, paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

ON THE DESERT. With a Brief Review of Re- 
cent Events in Egypt. By Rev. Henry M. Field, 
D.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a map, $2. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRENEES. 
From Basque Land to Carcasonne. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. 1 vol., r2mo, with etchings and maps, 
$2. 

AN HONORABLE SURRENDER. By Mary 
Adams. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

LOITERINGS IN PLEASANT PATHS. 
By Marion Harland. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.75. ‘ 

HANDICAPPED, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Marion Harland. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.75. 

CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a Narra- 
tive of Life on the Frontiers, and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an Account of the Cattle Ranches of 
the West. By William A. Baillie-Grohman. With 
an original map based on the most recent United 
States Government Survey. 1 vol., r2mo, $1.75. 

HELEN OF TROY. By Andrew Lang. 
16mo, $1.50. 

THE AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY-BOOK ; 
or, What to Do and How to Do It. By Daniel C. 
Beard. With more than 300 illustrations by the au- 
thor. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

GUERNDALE. By J.S. of Dale. 
$1.25. 





ing and 


AND 
x vol., 


z vol., 


1 vol., r2mo, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





